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Here also as in the other Dominions statute law is
virtually silent concerning the position and functioning of
the Cabinet or active executive. Neither the Cabinet nor
the prime minister is even mentioned by name in the
Australia Constitution Act. There is reference merely to a
federal executive council to advise the governor-general and
to embrace those officers appointed by the governor-general
to administer departments of state. Such officers, who for
practical purposes constitute the modern Cabinet, are
required by the Act to become members of either the Senate
or House of Representatives within three months after the
first general election. Although the Australians embodied
little in statutes about the everyday methods of cabinet
rule, they assimilated the solid fabric of British conventions
concerning responsible or cabinet government, which ensures
what Walter Bagehot described as "a close union and
nearly complete fusion of the executive and legislative
powers." In this body of conventions the Australians find
most of the rules governing the constitution of the Cabinet,
the occasions when it must resign, the proper relations
within it between the prime minister and his ministerial
colleagues, and the numerous other vital matters involved
in its operation.
But the peculiar political and social circumstances of
Australia have inevitably created special conventions to
govern the Cabinet. It must, for example, contain repre-
sentatives of the main segments of the continental federation,
although it is less meticulously federalized than its counter-
part in Canada. The imprint of the Australian environment
is specially evident when Labour assumes office. A parlia-
mentary caucus composed of th6 party members in both
houses then nominates a panel from which the leader appoints
his ministerial colleagues, and, throughout the entire life of
the ministry, the caucus continues profoundly to influence
its policies and to direct its parliamentary action. The
power of the caucus was dramatically illustrated when
Mr, John Curtin died during his premiership in 1945. The
deputy prime minister assumed office until a permanent
successor was duly nominated by the caucus, which by a